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ABSTRACT 

This paper was written in response to an article 
entitled "Defining the Social Studies; An Explanation of the Three 
Traditions" by James L. Barth and S. Samuel Shermis. The three 
positions portray social studies as citizenship transmission; as 
social science; and as reflective inquiry. These authors favor the 
latter position, defined as a process of decision making as to 
significant social problems perceived by students to be of 
considerable concern to them. An alternative position is proposed in 
this paper, namely, that the structure of economics should be an 
important orgcinizing vehicle in the social studies and presents a 
case for a fourth tradition. The structure of a discipline should be 
defined as the interrelationships of its important concepts and the 
concepts of science as a tool for repetitive assistance to a 
reflective inquirer. Problems for inquiry must be selected and 
organized so as to lead to an understanding of such a structure. The 
paper concludes with a further detailing of the case for economics 
education, pointing out the essential nature of the need for more 
citizens to understand and apply economic concepts in individual, 
business, political, and societal matters. (Author/SJM) 
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A PIEA FOR A FOURTH TRADITION - AND FOR ECONOMICS 

by 

Robert V. Horton* 

In the editorial preface to the article "Defining the Social 
Studies: An Exploration of Three Traditions," by James L. Beo*th and 

S. Samuel Shermis, which appeared in the November 1970 issue of 
Social Education (pp. 7^3-751) > readers are asked: Nhere do you stand? 
Which of the three positions is closest to yotu' own: social studies 

as citizenship transmission; social studies as social science; or 
social stMies as reflective inquiry? 

Professors Barth and Shermis^ present an informative and cogent 
plea for conceptual clarity in choosing what the social studies should 
be (p, 751 ), for identification of the premises underlying that choice 
(p, 751 ) > and for definition (p. 7^3). A reading between the lines in 
the light of further knowledge of their views suggests that their own 
highly-favored choice would be for student involvement and for social 
studies as reflective inquiry. All of these B and S views are fully 
accepted here, in the belief that they promise both more meaningful 
education and better learning. 



Robert V. Horton is Associate Professor of Economics at Purdue 
University and Chairman of the Economics Education Committee of its 
Krannert Gradmte School of Industrial Administration and School of 
Industrial Management. 

This paper has benefited from suggestions of associates at Purdue 
Iftiiversity: Professors Dennis J, Weldenaar and Peter V. Harrington of 

the I&annert School and Professors James L. Barth and S. Samuel Shexmis 
of the Department of Education. Unfortunately, nevertheless, it is to 
be prestnned that they do not unanimously concur with all that is here 
presented. 



Slereinafter "B and S", with page numbers in parentheses within 
the text of this paper inferring to page nunibers in their article. 
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Reflective inqtdry, identified by B and S as the process of 
decision making as to significant social problems perceived by 
students to be of considerable concern to them (pp. 7^8-9), or as the 
sensing and identifying of significant problems and the serious and 
consecutive search for satisfactory answers (p. 7^3), is thus to be 
preferred to the other two traditions. Reflective inquiry should, in 
this writer's view, be the primary organizer in the social studies, and 
it should therefore take precedence, in a significant sense, over 
course content as ordinarily conceived. 

But is an absolute purity of approach - just from among these 
three traditions - either essential or even desirable? Were our 
predecessors entirely lacking in wisdom in their alternative approacheSj 
to the social studies? More constructively, perhaps, might we not ask 
if it is not possible to achieve coneptvial clarity, identification of 
premises, definition, and student involvement on a basis different from 
any of the three specified by B and S, a basis which might be even more 
valuable to our students? Mi^t we not create an even more persuasive 
fovirth tradition? 

This particular response to B and S has an important, but much more 
restricted, ptirpose, altho\i^ hopefully it may also contribute to the 
building of such a promising fourth tradition. The purpose here is 
solely to argue that in the realm of economics, at least, as a part of 
the social studies the B and S conclusion is inadequate. This paper 
therefore suggests as an alternative that the stsmeture of economics (or 
of other social sciences), defined differently than by B and S (p. 7^8) > 
should also be an important collateral, organizing vehicle in the social 
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studies. With its purpose thus limited, this paper ignores whatever 
arguments may be made for social studies as citizenship transmission 
and whatever arguments similar to those made here in the case of 
economics may also be made for other sciences, it is not denied that 
some such arguments may have substance, althou^ it may well be that 
the argisnent in the case of economics is both the most pers\iasive and 
the most far reaching. 

This paper, then, now proceeds to present the case for such a 
fourth tradition, using on occasion illustrations from the field of 
economics. It concludes with a further detailing of the case for 
economics education, organized as reflective inqiiiry in the B and S 
sense, but with regard, too, to the structure of economics, defined 
differently than by B and S and so as to mean the important concepts 
of the science, and their interrelationships, for repetitive assistance 
to the reflective inquirer. 

The Case for a Future Fourth Tradition 

Teaching social studies as social science is described by B and 
S in their article (p. 7^6) as transmitting to the young in a simplified 
version a body of knowledge created by social scientists. The pvuppose 
in this tradition is stated (p. 7^7) as simply to acquire knowledge, a 
purpose claimed by its advocates to be both self -Justifying and self- 
validating. It is to teach the structure of knowledge of a particular 
discipline — to make the student, for exaji^le, a junior historian or 
a quasi -political scientist (pp. 7U7-7U8). 

5 } 
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No doubt such purposes have been a tradition in the social studies, 
and economists have themselves been contributors to it. But that is 
not the -whole story. Lawrence Senesh, for example, must have been 

shocked to read that such have been his purposes in his Our Working 

2 

World publications for the elemen-tary schools, much as he has emphasized 
in his work the stnictTores of knowledge of the various social sciences. 
The 1963-64 Resource Unit for Our Working World in its opening "Over- 
view of the Program" (p. 1) emphasizes, on the con-tary, the child's 
desire for answers to his questions, the confusion created by d-umping 
qmntities of unrelated information upon him, and the importance of his 
discovery of the relation between events and ideas, so that, of all 
things, he will enjoy inquiry *. (The enphasis is added.) There is 
obviously something quite different here from what B and S describe as 
the tradition of social studies as social science. 

Not only the Senesh materials, but many others also, arc not 
directed to the goal of knowledge for its own sake nor of teaching the 
mode of inquiry of the various social sciences (as B and S claim, 
pp. 747-748). On the contrary, these materials recognize the need to 
identify problems of interest and significance to the learner, to apply 
much of the reflective inquiry process so well delineated by B and S, 
to aid the learner to distinguish -value Judgments from science, and to 
aid him to reach more rational choises as to these problems. 



2 

Lawrence Senesh, Our Working World ; Families at Work (1964), 
Neighbors at Work (1965), and Cities at Work (I966, 1967), with their 
respective Resource Unj-bs (1963, 196^77 (19^5), and (1966, 1967) 
(Chicago; Science Research Associates). 
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Their creators may, however, believe, contrary to B and S, that 
in pursuing social studies as reflective inqviiry the simpler, inqportant 
findings of the social sciences must nevertheless be included as essential 

3 

elements. This wotild not be for the pxarpose of teaching the structures 
themselves of the social sciences, nor of their methods of inquiry, in 
the B and S sense, but for the purpose of providing tools, and an 
integrated approach, for better, or at least more rational, reflective 
inquiry. Why in the pursviit of reflective inquiry should the hard- 
earned, but well-established findings of social scientists which bear 
iq)on a problem be obscured? Such obscuration would itself impede the 

\ 

\ reflective inquiry, but more importantly the learning of tools, which 
at least in economics, have wide transfer applications to other pro- 
bl^as. For this reason, such elements of a social science should be 
learned as tools by the student. He should, moreover, learn to 
recognize the applicability of a tool or tools to a problem and learn 
to make pi^er applications. Finally, he should learn to distinguish 
in his reflexive inqtiiry the in 5 >ortant differences between his and 
society's goali^and values and the scientific findings of the discipline 
itself. 
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Professor Shennis has orally referred to such an approach as 
"controlled inqviiry, " but he may have meant both more and less than is 
recommended in this paper. Both he and Professor Barth of course in- 
clude the pertinent findings of the social sciences as data in a 
particular reflective inquiry, but there is no recognition by them, as 
this writer sees it, that structure as redefined here is an essential 
element, too, for effective social studies education. There are to 
B and 3 no particular findings of the sciences which are so basic that 
they must be learned. The result of such an approach could be likened 
to that from reflective inquiry in the field of mathematics if there 
were no learning there that in most circumstances two plus two is to be 
taken as equal to four, or better, that given a part and its proportion 
of the whole, one may determine the whole by division of the part by 
the proportion. 
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Another failing of the social sttidies as reflective inquiry in the 
B and S specification arises fl*om their definition of structure of a 
discipline (p, 748) as its important concepts and the means by which 
inquirers gain knowledge about these concepts. For the creation of an 
even better fourth tradition, structTire shoiild, in contrast, be defined 
as the important concepts of science for repetitive assistance to a 
reflective inquirer. 

Moreover, this "structure" should be interpreted more literally 
to include the interrelationships of these concepts within the discipline 
Senesh has put great enphasis upon such interrelationships in es- 
tablishing the structures of a number of the social sciences for his 

5 

materials. Lovenstein has used different organizers, but still with 
the purpose of euiphasizing interrelationships within the structure of 
economics. 

Absent such organizers, a student covild complete his social studies 
without any real understanding of the meaning of econamics, at least. 

Its essence lies iirportantly in the interrelationship of the scarcities 
of resources relative to our wants and goals, as both Senesh and 



li 

In addition to the Senesh materials themselves, see Irving 
Morrissett, Ed. , Concepts and Structure in the Hew Social Science 
CtOTicul q. (West Lafayette, Ind. : Social Science Education Con- 

sortium, 1^6). 

5 

Meno Lovenstein et al. , Development of Economica Cvirricular 
Materials for Secondary Schools (Coli^us: The Ohio State Ifiiiversity 

Research Foundation, 1966) . His ca-ganizers (p. 4l) are scarcity, 
flows, and systems. 

d 

Lionel Robbins, ^ Essay on the Natye and Significance of 
Economic Science (London; Macmillan, 1952) even defines economics 
(p. 16) as "the science which studies human behavior as a relation- 
ship between ends (desires and goals) and scarce means (resources) 
which have alternative uses," (Parenthetical specifications arc added.) 
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Lavenstein emphasize in their structures. The choice -making of 
reflective inquiry, so emphasized by B and S (pp. 7^8“7^9 )j would 
leave no problem for reflective inq\iiry as to the use of resources in 
a world which had no such scarcities. 

The importance of this more literally interpreted structure can 
also be illustrated by pointing out that without an understanding of 
the flows of goods and services in an economic system, and the inter- 
related flows of money in the opposite direction, which Lovenstein 
eu5)haBizes, the realities of any modem economic world might never 
be grasped by the student. This could remain true however often he 
may have applied economic concepts, supply and demand curves for example, 
in his reflective inquiry as to many problems. These examples illustrate 
why such a stmcture of economics, at least, must not be ignored in the 
social studies. 

The fourth tradition, therefore, wc»uld reqvdre that the prob3.ems 
considered in reflective inquiry must be selected and organized so as 
to lead to an understanding of such a stmcture. it would not mean 
that such understanding would precede reflective inquiry. However, in 
contrast with the B and S interpretation (p. 7^)> there mi^t be a 
set of sequential content and there would be a set of prescribed 
content, but all to be learned in reflective inquiry settings. 

Such a stmcture as to the appropriate important concepts of a 
discipline also assists the student in learning both their importance 
and their meaning and in retaining what he learns. Meaningful 
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learning is not, as both Morrissett and B and S recognize, just a 
collection of unrelated bits of knowledge, but this conclusion argues 
not only for it to be relevant to a problem, as B and S recognize, or to 
various problems as noted above, but also for its organization, more 
literally, into a structtire en^jhasizing interrelationships, in oi^der 

9 

to create better tinderstanding and learning in the social studies. 
Perhaps B and S wo\ild continue to argue that siich eclecticism 
from among their three traditions as is here suggested offends their 
requirement of conceptual clarity (p, 751) — or even worse becomes 
"an indiscriminate mixing" of two of their three traditions (p, 751) . 

But a rationale and general objectives for such a new tradition have 
been suggested above, and hopefully there results a "coherent theory" 

m 

(vdiich) does not come from (such) an indiscriminate mixing of — 
traditions which define purpose, content, and method differently (B and 
S, p. 751). 



^Morrissett, op, cit,, pp. 4-5, e.g., includes the statement; 

"It is the essence of theory that it organizes and simplifies the 
profusion of facts in the world," 

g 

",,, information is simply facts unrelated to any purpose of 
(or?) context. Data, on the other hand, is . . , whatever is needed to 
solve a problem," (Band S., p, 750), 

^Jerome Bruner, Ihe Rrocess of Education (New York; Vintage 
Books, i960), Morrissett, op, cit,,”i^. 5-6j sees as a major theme of 
that BTTiner publication; " ,,, education should make much greater 
use of the structure of a discipline," with a principle reason; "it 
simplifies the process of learning," and "in four ways; it makes a 
subject more comprehensible, it facilitates memory,,,, it contributes 
to transfer ,,,, and it facilitates intuitive thinking," 

This quotation emits reference, of cotirse, to the important 
questions discussed in this paper of what such a structure should bo 
and of whether it merits learning by the student. 
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Senesh materials illustrate act\ial, successftil applications of the 
position taken in this paper, on the basis of reflective inquiry and 
stxnictures of knowledge of the various social sciences useful to the 
learner. 

In summary, then, the suggested fourth tradition would be to 
redefine stxncture as the important concepts of science for repetitive 
assistance to a reflective inquirer, with ea^hasis upon the inter- 
relationships of such concepts, and then in settings of reflective 
inquiry by sttidents, to arrange that such structure be learned. 

But such efforts may not yet be able to achieve in the social 
studies all that has been implied above for an effective fourth 
tradition, ibnong other things excellent and constantly iqxlated 
materials and teacher aids would be required — as they would be also, 
however, for meaningful reflective inquiry as recoranended by B and S. 

Even more critical, in both cases, would be the requirment that 
teachers be of quite exceptional abilities and treining. 

As a result, a specific course in reflective inquiry, but also in 
economics itself, may for many years still be required, even though, 
of course, problems in the real world do not appear as solely economic 
problems or solely problems in any other single social science. This 
paper, concludes, therefore, with a rationale as to why economics is 
important enough to jiustify such special attention, that is, to 
justify such special application to economics of time and resources, 
both of the learners and of the schools, notwithstanding the many 
demands iqaon them. This retionale may also illustrate and fortify some 
of the arguments jxist concluded for the future fourth tradition suggested. 
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The Special Case for Economics 

Economic activities and decisions obviousOy occi5)y extremely large 
po3rbions of our individual lives. We work, we acquire and sell 
property, we spend, we save, all in an economic world. Econcmics 
activities of others, occupying similarly large portions of their lives, 
surround us. Moreover, b\xsiness firms, both small and gigantic, govern- 
ments, and foreigners are all largely so engaged. We as individmls 
also share in forming social opinions and in making political decisions 
which ordinarily have a substantial economic content and almost never 
have none. 

Without an \inderstanding of economics, which considers these 
matters from a social point of view, we come to fear the economic 
world, just as our forefathers, not understanding, feared lightning 
and thunder. We inay still fear lightning and thunder today, but some- 
what less, because we have come to understand them, and we certainly do 
not make burnt offerings to the gods to escape their terrors — we put 
•ap lightning rods’. 

With this lack of understanding of economics we develcp funny 
opinions as to economic matters — funny peculiar, that is, not funny 
ha-ha. And we do very peculiar, unwise things. Moreover, we participate 
in unwise decisions in the political arena where the economic aqaects 
of these decisions are ordinarily so predominant. 

We have these strange opinions and take these stzange actions 
because we do not tmderstand. As a result, the general social interest 
is not served either by many of our personal actions or by our 
political decisions. In political decisions we tend to accept the 



common sense of the urgings of those strong minorities which have axes 
to grind. More geneiuUy, we tend to believe, for example, that if 
each of us had more money, we would each be better off — a belief 
that is plain wrong, common sense though it may be. 

For just this reason - our common sense leads us astray in 
economics - we need economics education. The fallacies of oomposition 
and of the incomplete argument wreak havoc in ovir common sense 
reasoning as to economic matters — these fallacies even seem them- 
selves to be common sense. Two further examples of illiteracy in 
economics should establish the point. 

A few years back a poll was taken of public attitudes toward 
government programs. It showed, for exanqole, that of those polled 
thou^t the government shotild spend more for help for older people, 
but that the 70^ fell to only if taxes were to be raised for the 

purpose^^ — a difference of 36^> or more than half. This result 
clearly establishes the economic illiteracy of the 36^, unless its 
members prestaned that unemployment of resources existed at the time 
or they proposed inflation or the reduction of other governmental 
programs ~ all very doubtful possibilities, it would seem. And so it 
seemed to another commentator, who said, "... this is the way to get 
some impression of how the citizenry evaluates benefits relative to 
costs. Enou^ as to the economic illiteracy of the citizenry 
generally. How about that of one of our leaders of thought? 

Miller, "Public Attitudes Toward Fiscal Programs." Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (May, 1963), p* 215. 

^Paul W. McCiucken, "Tax Policy and Sustainable Economic Growth," 
in Proceedings of a Symposium on Federal Taxation (New York ; The 
American Bankers Association, 1965)i> p. 20. 

_ ^ 
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The New York Times of May 1 , I966, in an editorial, commented 
on the need for federal legislation to require manufacturers to 
observe safety standax^s in making automobiles. It said, "... 
projects such as a cxashproof car are desirable. As for the 
concept of balancing costfs versus benefits . . . this seems a fallacious 

12 

approach. How arrive at a true balance vdien human lives arc at issue? 
Does The Hew York Times mean that we should not prefer, for example, 
an alternative which at the same cost would save twice as many lives? 

With these comments and illustrations it would seem that the need 
for training in economics is established and that structiire, including 
such concepts as scarcity, choice, and inevitable costs, is a necessary 
tool to that end. Moreover, students should be trained to see economics 
in phenomena tliat are of concern to them and to apply simple econcmiic 
analysis to help them reach more rational conclusions. As a specific 
matter, moreover, they should learn how the economic questions (What 
shall be produced? How shall it be produced? For whom shall it be 
produced? and How much shall be produced?) are answered in a market 
economy as well as in a command economy* This is the basic, inherent 
problem of any economic society, and it cannot be avoided, cither now 
or in the future so long as relative scarcity may exist. 

Nevertheless, the question may still be raised as to why economics, 
inposrbant as it may be, must be tau^t in the schools. The answer is 



1 g 

Item used in John G. Maher, What is Economics ? (New York; 
Wiley, 1969), p. 13 . 
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clear. A large proportion (more than 90 ^ about 1962) of our children 
finish eighth grade, and more than 65^ then ccn^leted four years of 
high school. But only went on to college; only 10 % completed a 
four-year college course, and on]y one-quarter of this groiq) studied 

13 

economics. Obviously, even with any reasonably to be expected 
increases, only a small proportion of i\mericans will receive any 
systematic educational training in economics unless they receive it in 
their school years and before their college years. Economics may not 
have the claim upon school timt! and resources that does any of the 
three B' s, but beyond them, for the reasons stated above, what other 
field of learning can approach economics in significance? 

Let us no longer tolerate the often repeated remark that althou^ 
the economic productivity of America may be the eighth wonder of the 
world, the ninth is surely how little Americans understand it. 



Economic Literacy for Americans (New York: 
Economic Development, 1962), pp. 11 - 12 . 
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